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ment purposely tolerated if they did nol entirely encourage thorn,
as a safeguard against, the diversion of men's thoughts towards politics
and other interests which might prove inimical to llie slate. The latest
guest of the Republic had long since had his fling with the ladies. lie loft
the lively courtesans to his son and betook himself to the Ridotto. This
was the great century-old gaming-house near the church of San IVloisc
and but a few moments' walk from the Piazza di San IVUirco and the
Grand Canal. In the large entrance hall, whose walls were hung with
embossed leather, the gamblers met and talked, but only members of noble
families might be unmasked in the Ridollo. Ten rooms were given up to
gambling, the chief games played being bassett and faro, and there were
two buffets generously stocked with refreshments of all kinds. At each
table in the gambling-rooms there sat a nobleman in patrician robo and
wig with piles of sequins and ducats before him; ho was prepared to hold
the bank against all comers, including women who were admitted. As a
rule play continued in absolute silence broken only by the declaration of
the stakes, the rattle of dice and the clinking of coins.
After a few clays in this congenial atmosphere Law decided to remain
awhile in Venice and not to continue his journey to Rome until the Carni-
val was finished. He still passed under the name of Du Jurdin, but his
real identity soon became a matter of common knowledge and he found
himself besieged by callers. The British Resident, Colonel Elizeus Burgos,
showed particular interest in his movements and hoped that he would not
settle in Rome where the Young Stuart Pretender hold his court and where
Law might become involved in Jacobite plotting. The Council of Tea also
kept the visitor under surveillance, deputing one of their secret agents to
report upon his movements and conversation. However, Law characteris-
tically made friends with the spy, a Sicilian ox-convict who was also
a gambler, and even induced him to lend him some furniture when Law
rented a house. The house was taken from the Austrian ambassador. Count
Collorcdo, and was conveniently situated in the same street as the Ridotto.
It was here that he received his friends and, since he was determined to,,
clear himself in the eyes of the world of any charges of duplicity and
dishonest dealing, he planned to write a justification of his system. "When
my journey is over', he told his friend the Marquis de Lassaye, 'I will
work at a memoir to justify the system, to explain the principles* on which
it was formed, the good which it has produced and which it should again
produce, and the methods which arc necessary to realize il. I will prove
that it is to the advantage of all parties in the stale to maintain my system,'